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ABS'^'^AC'^ 

The great area of current neglect in saost college and 
university long-range planning activities is that of acadeaic 
planning. Academic planning is the priaary tasK of any coaprefcensive 
long-range planning in a college or university. Only when acadeaic 
Plans and support plans become an institutional plan can the process 
of implementation and the careful allocation of available resources 
begin. Once the acadeoic planning process has been completed or well 
advanced, the academic and institutional support programs can be 
pr^pacpd. i^ essential to emphasize that acadeaic planning is the 
principal determinant of a comprehensive institutional plan. Finally, 
it Bust be understood that planning is a continuous process of 
assisting managers throughout the academic coaaunity in their 
decisionmaking. A formal plan is a useful fraaenorlc for 9^iding 

decilioLaking, but the plan itself i V"^^.^^'*^''''/L"«f dE'^From 
as new circumstances arise and as new decisions must be aade. From 
^iae to time these changes warrant comprehensive foraulation of a 
plan for further modification with the events of time. (Author/PG) 
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ACADEMIC PLANNING 
IN 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
by 

John L Yeager 
and 

Patricia J. Xf arrow 

Traditionally, lony-ranpe planning by institutions of 
higher education has been concerned with certain quan- 
titative aspects ot operation: enrollment projections, facility 
needs, current expenditures, current income, and variations 
of these quantities. Ihe result ol this emphasis has been that 
resource planning has dominated attention, to the neglect of 
academic planning. One evidence ol this emphasis is the 
current interest in management information systems based 
uptin current bu4getary data that feed into resource simula- 
tion models supposed to project future resource require- 
ments. 

The great area of current neglect in most college and uni- 
versity long-range planning activities is that of academic 
_planning. I ittle if any data about academic programs are in- 
cluded in management information systems. Wy\ con- 
tributions to the planning prt>cess are made by academic 
departments, deans, and other academic olficers. Yet the 
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functions of instruction, research, and public service remain 
central to the injstitutional enterprise. Little can be ac- 
complished in thet>lanning of support programs and in the^^ 
planning of reso^irce allocation without comprehensive 
academic plannitig. 

Furich and licXton (I973)\identified several essential 
characteristics of an adequate institutional plan, as follows: 

A description of the institution as it currently 
operates. 

A statement of goals which limits functions an0 
makes no unrealistic commitments. 
A set of assumptions about the future. 
Projection of primary programs and of support 
programs for achieving the goals. 
A procedure for periodic evaluation of ac- 
complishments. 

A statement of financial requirements for carrying 
out the plan. 

Provision for an adequate and regular accounting 
to the constituency of an institution about how 
well or how poorly the ij^stitution is doftig in 
carrving out its plan. 



Ihe components of an academic plan must describe pre- 
sent academic programs and must project future desired 
states tn academic programs. Ihc institutional academic 
hierarchy provides one suitable framework within which to 
prepare these descriptions and to make these projections, 
hach academic department needs a plan. Each dean of a 
college or of a division needs a plan. Ihe ctmrdination of 
these plans is thi^ task of the chief academic administrator. 
Ihe fact that departments and colleges may prinJuce multi- 
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ptc outpui> IS no excuse io avoiil planning. lAcry cost center 
lh;it uiiit/cs j-esouaes is also neccNsarilv :i pUinnint: center 
An academic plan ol an mstitntiini o\ higher education in 
it,s uholc ci»mpn%es at leasl xwo parts 

_A. Institutional componenis 

4; ?itH'ietal neeiK and exptn lations 
Z Assumptions about the tuture 
V A general statement ot goals and missions 
8. The program components 
1, Program objectives 

PfOK^^m activity (process and Dutput) 

3. Evaluation procedure 

ArbaMV Miievtion m anv inslUutuMmi plunks the cxteai to 

\ihich the institution is respon>ive to external circumstances 
attil the degree to which the institution can independently 
delermine its response to those circumstances. !'\Mng ( I^MtH) 
has discussed the ciMuept of outside inside planning. If an 
institution is \o be rcsp*>nsi\e to external needs and expec- 
tat ions, then these must be clearfy identit ied and specitied. 
On the other hand, if an institution enjovs substamia! 
autonom> in its relationship to society, thon it may properly 
start Its planning process lu terms ol its imn interna! 
aspiraiu^ns. 

/ \ S / /// //r>\ 1/ { ^\ / \ / S 

Societal needs and expectations are different ti^r vaiituis 
kinds ol mstitutuins: public and private, nflluent and not so 
afilucnt, selective and n*>t S4> selective, urban and rural, conv 
pa-hensive and restricted in program activity. Social needs 
shinild he analyzed m relation to the basic characteristics of 
the in>titution and in relaium to the t>hligations assumed hy 
the institution or expected trtmi its circumstances 

\s\umptH>ns are hypothetical statements about ctm- 
diUonsand factiMs that mav rcasonablv he expected to occur 
during the tunc span ol an academic plan Whiit kinds 4>1 
programs will be necked and t>ltered * What kinds 4>f students 
vvill enroU ' How will si>cial changes allcct institutional ac- 
tivities* How will puhlic attitudes and expectations atlect in- 
stitutional i>perations* What kinds of resources mav be 
available tiir what kinds ot cndcavtn ' Ihcseand manv olhci 
critical qucsti4>ns must be given some tentative, prt^spective 
answers 

A genera! statement ol goals and missjons presents the in- 
stitutioirs image, the institution's conmntments as perceived 
bv the institution Such a sUitement will retlett value 
iud^ments about the institution s apprt^pnate role, its ser- 
vax> to societ;. . and its obligations ol performance. Such a 
statement will set lorth the priniarv programs to be 4>ltered. 
the groups or clienteles to be served, the benctits ti> be dis- 
bursed Siah a statement will establish standards 4»t pcitor- 
mancc. and guidelines tor future accomplishments 

rU^XfR \ \t ( n\f!u)\r\ IS 

I Ol each program ccnlcr ot a cottcgo or univcrsitv there 



are obiectivesto bcreah/cd. PresumabK ihescobiectivesare 
consistent with the institutional role in society, the in- 
stitutional assumptituis about the future, and the goals and 
missums assumed bv or assigned to the insittutitin. Program 
goal? need to be specific about tuitcomcs; in large part these 
outcomes should he qtmntitiable. Program goals should be 
flexible tvr atiiusiablc to nvcet chaagm^L needs and circum- 
stances. 

Program activity involves bi>th work procc^xsesand work^^ 
output. Presumably any given work process will produce 
piirncular work outputs. Changes in the prt»cesii may mean 
clunges in output The process rcMUUes resources in staffing, 
facil'^ivs. supplies, services, and students. H the retsourees ace 
not • vailable. the work process mav have to be adjusted. For 
vxatnpk\xvftntn sicadt^nk' i^Nt^livo m;4V depend upoa the — 
availabilitv of certain particular academic persons, or of cer- 
tain particular 'students. \\ these individuals are not 
recruited, both the work process and the work output may be 
substantiatlv changed. 

Obicctives and activities provide little assistance m 
academic planning if b*nh are not subject to evaluation in 
st^me organi/ed manner. Thtise individuals involved m 
defining iibjeetives and activities should at the same time 
defme the criteria bv which the qualitv and quantitv ot out- 
put are to be assessed, Pr4»gram evaluatitui is a difficult task, 
but with experience it can be improved and made effective. 

/7 \ V\/\0 /'f<(H I ni /v7 

Manv planning commcntat*irs have expressed thci^pinum 
that the process ot creating a plan can be more important \o a 
ccOlepe or universitv than the plan itself (I wmg. l^^*^^ llie 
individuals involved m preparing plan K-c<ime aleit to 
various concerns to which previously thev have been in- 
different or of which thev have been ignorant Because 4»l the 
collegial nature ol a universitv and K-causc oi the autonomy 
iii academic disciplines and other fields of study, the plan 
ning process must involve the participation of large umbers 
ot individuals. And much of the success of tl^ planning 
process cJepends upon the talents and interests of the in- 
dividuals wht* are drawn into the activitv 

tVftirc academic planning is begun at the department or 
similar planning center in a college ot universitv !,vT;ous 
thought must be given bv the leadership ol the ip>titution to 
{ I ) the desired end prmfuct or kind of plan ti> he expected. 
i2) the pioivtlures to be lolioued, {^) the individuals to be 
invohc^l. and (4) the timing to be observed. Planning for the 
planning process is an indispensable elcmc<ji o\ the 
procedure 

I he nuitivation Uu planning mav arise fiom patticular ad- 
nunistfative leadets or Iriun pailicular circumstancest Uidd. 
1*^0) Often the threat orrealitv ot linatuial deficits pnunpts 
a new interest in planum^ Sometimes externjil pressures lor 
new instriictumal pio>:iams oi other activities encouiage a 
new <ittention to planning. I nrollment changes suggest 
need to plan Ihc lactois which piomote planning will 
^ ncccssarilv affect the procerlurc aud the end product. 
Whatever the motivating ccuuvrn^he planning piocedure 
shiMild involve the paftKipation of tatultv. stiulents. staff. 
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admintstraium. and lrustcc>. 

A IrcMiKMUK ciuploNcd puKcdurc is for the :idmini>tra- 
tion of a colkgc or univcfNUv to appiMnt ;>n cMtfnsive 
number i^f Uif fuu stiid\ comnnttco lo prepare e4>mp4>ncnt 
pAti> o\ an mstiUitumal pUn tl^idd. t^"^2> I n Ion Mich 
groupsL have a vpccdtc charge and a clear undcrslanding ot 
^Uat^k expected ol ihem. ihc planninu rcsuhs v^iU be un- 
housed and haphazard. I lie charge needs to be reahstie: the 
assignment must he one the gn>up can reasiUiabK be ex- 
pected to accomplish Fach ^roup mu^t understand hou it 
relates to i>ther groups. Ilie study gnnip also needs st>nK 
guidelines about hon tar it is \o go m proptisingneu gt>als. 
new p*ilicics. and nc^\ propranK. Hie usual represcntattve 
nature ot study ciwmittccs t>tten make> it dttftcuU tt» arrne 
_iil,4iiiy^gclieralc4*nsavvux. BulMichacommttieeean be usctu! 
as a device tor haist>n and feedback betucen central ad- 
nwniiilration and various academic interest. 

Ittere is some uncertainty in inanv colleges and univer- 
sities abtnit the location ot autht>rit\ it* make tinal decisions 
about an instituiii>nal plan In private institutions this 
authority IcgalK is vested in the biwd o\ trustees: in a public 



unuersiiv this authority mav he vv ith the giuerning board ot 
a inulti-campus sxstem. with a state-vvide higln-r education 
hiHird. 4*r with the governor and general assembly ttf the 
state \n academic plan involving instruct ituial programs 
and t>thet taculiv imtputs must necessarily express st>me 
faculty agiccments as well, sincv so much authority in the 
educational prt^ccss has been delegated in tact \o faculties in 
both their vollegial and individual rotes. 

Without question. htm\*ver, it i^ the adminisirati\e 
leadership ot ii college or university tluit must guide and en- 
courage even step ol the planning procx'dure. Fhe planning 
pr4>eess canm^t hope \o achitfve any notable results without 
such leadership, t ite academic departments provide their 
special ktuiwledgc and experience. ITie administration 
priuides information about total resotirccs and abt^ut 
necessary suppt>rt programs; And the administration must 
bring alH>ut the coherence between academic objectives and 
activities and institutional circumstances which constitute 
an institutional plan. 

Perhaps the interrelationships of planning procedure can 
best be indicated by means of a diagram. 
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Ihc pl.tnninf! prtvccdure ttnlav must be particularly con- 
cerned %vilh stiidcnl minibers. altitiidcs. espectatums. and 
needs IntormatuM) iibout ihc attitudes and experiences o! 
recent aluauii can alsii be quf^c hclphil. Survevs. interviews, 
ami MaltNtical data v^ill not pit>vide detmitive data, since the 
art ot such analvsis and ol the inferences to be draun trom 
vuch iUuKsis IN still imperfect Yet the informatum thus ob- 
tained car he vcrv useful. 

Mtireovif. taeultv attitudcsalso plav a maior role m deter- 
jnifiing the characteristics and possibilities ot a ctUlege or 
unnersitv HanacadeniK plan tends toctmtiadict prevailing 
taculiv attitudes. intcreMs. Mui competencies, the chances 
ti>r successful onplcmcntation of such a plan arc minimal. In 



the hmgrun a college iw university can tml\ accomplish what 
the tacultx members are willing and able to acc4>mplish 

llierc is a great deal t>f disciissiiMi today about simulation 
models, analytical im^deK. efficiency, effectiveness, cost 
Knclit analvsis. and accountability in academic planning 
and management Ihese ctmcepts and practices reflect the 
prc4»ecupation of academic ctmimunities with theii rmancial 
resources in a time ol reducetl oi stabih/e4f cnri^llmcnts. 
vuilcnt inflatiiin, general cctmoiiuc uncertainties, reduced 
federal governWicntal funding, anti dilliculties ol inciUiic. 
Most taciiltv members arc ignorant or dtstitistlul i»f thise 
sophisticated and ptCNiimablv "scientific" techniques 
Moreover, tacultv mcmbcrs^y and large continue to place 
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**acadcmic qualilv" al or near the top ot their {Ncrsonal com- 
milment. Academic planning must find a way to reconcile 
tacttlty ct^mmttmcnt with new i«>chnimies ol inlormution 
analysi>^ and institutional responsibility. 

Ilie <ncr-all time span oi planning aciivitv should be e^- 
iaWi^ihed before the planning procedure bepns. The 
dc^elopntent ot a son-ailed long-range plafi must ha\e a pre- 
arranged K*ginning and end pt>int Several years ago it was 
not unusual in colleges and universities to talk about ten- 
year plans. More recently, Nrcaaseof the intrusion of uncx- 
fHxicd changes in scKiety affecting higher education perfor- 
mance, it is customary to talk about five-year plans. 

- It takes time to prepare a fnt-v-car or a ten-year plan, es- 
fHrcially if it is an initial plan and involves the development of 
a new planning priK^^^ Fighteen months is probably a 
minimum time requirement to prepare an inlttat plan. Subse* 
qucnt revisions or up-dates should take less time. 

The planning procedure, to be most effective, must be a 
continuous one. F.ven when efforts are directed to producing 
••a plan " adminisirators and others must be prepared at any 
time to alter the plan as circumstances dictate. A plan once 
fi^fmulated is at best only a guideline to acfion. The action 
must al\%;iys be subject to change. 

\( M \f If-:) 

As more and more colleges and universities recogni/e the 
utility of long-range plans and the value of the planning 
prtKess for the viability of the institution itself, greateratten- 
tion will be given to the planning activity. Academic plan- 
ning is the primary task of any comprehensive long-range 
planning in a college or university. Only when an aoidemic 
plan has been prepared with care can the supporting plans be 
formulated. And only when academic plans and support 
plans become an institutional plan can the priKess of imple- 
mentation and the careful allocation of available resources 
begin. 

The development of an academic plan require^ the par- 
ticipation ot constituencies both within and outside the 



academic community. Societal needs and expectations must 
be examined and formulated, assumptions aht>ut the social 
and piiliticat and economic environment of a college or uni- 
versity must be identified, and the missions and giwls of the 
institution must be made explicit. Within this broad context 
academic pn^gram objectives, program activities, and 
program evaluation must be developed. 

Once the academic planning pf in-ess has been completed 
or well advanced, the academic and institutional support 
programs can be prepared. It is essenttal to emphasize that 
academic planning is the principal determinant of a com- 
prehensive institutional plan. 

Finally « H must he understood ihski ptetintng does not emi 
with the completion of a plan. Planning is a continuous 
process of assisting managers throughout the academic com- 
munity m their decision-nriaking. A fofmalptan ts a ukffu^ 
framework for guiding decision-making, but the plan itself is 
ever subject to modification as new circumstances arise and 
as new decisions must be maHe From time to time these 
changes warrant comprehensi : mulation of a new plan 
for further miniification with th cnts of time. 
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